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The Gladiolus Manual. 


By W. W. Witmore, Jr. 


CHAPTER 


VI. , 


Soils and Fertilizers. 


UCCESS in any line depends upon its 
foundation. It is necessary that we 
select the proper soil in whick to 

grow the crop, in order to obtain the best 
results. 

A technical analysis of the proper soil 
will not be given for two reasons, one, 
that many of us who have not studied this 
subject would not understand the different 
elements found in the soil and their rela- 
tive positions to plant life. The other is 
that different soils are composed of dif- 
ferent elements, all requiring different 
treatments. A proper soil for Gladioli is 
one that will grow a good crop of corn or 
potatoes. If they are lacking they may 
be improved by applications of fertilizers. 
It will be well to here remark that ferti- 
lizers should never be used except when 
necessary and then only in moderate 
quantities as great harm can arise from 
overdoses especialiy when applied to the 
Gladiolus. 

In cases of alkali soils liming is best. 
Gypsum (landplaster) or air-slacked lime 
should be employed in proportion to its 
need. The action of the lime on the 
sodium carbonate (alkali) reacts with it 
producing sodium sulphate and carbonate 
of lime, whereby the alkali may be reduced 
sufficiently to render the production of 
good crops where otherwise plants grew 
sickly. Limes are also good for soils that 
are acid or sour which are especially 
noxious to plant life with few exceptions. 

Heavy soils may be reduced by growing 
cover crops, of these the writer would 
recommend winter vetch or winter rye. 
These crops are also good for fertilizers 
for other soils. 

We find other plants which may be 
grown for fertilization, of these the writer 
would recommend clovers, cow peas and 
alfalfa. We have others that are good 
but those mentioned are perhaps the best. 
These plants store great quantities of 
oxygen in their roots, which when decayed 
is set free into the soil. Stable manures 


are good for the reason that they con- 
tain various elements essential to plant 
growth. Chemical fertilizers are not good 
at all times as they are singular and more 
than one is necessary to replace that 
which the previous crop has taken from 
the soil and in order to ascertain which 


are needed and how much is needed an 
analysis should be made. 

The following chemicals are used in 
some localities with good results, but 
whether they would be advised for all 
soils is conjecture. One grower uses 50% 
sulphate of potash, 25% sulphate of am- 
monia, 25% nitrate of soda by weight. 
This mixture is used by spreading over 
the row mixed with well sifted soil to en- 
able equal-distribution. Others use com- 
mercial fertlizers which are prepared 
composing different chemical compounds, 
no two being alike. 

Many brands of fertilizers are for sale 
by leading seedsmen, all of which are 
good for certain requirements but they 
are not practical for the large grower on 
account of the expense involved. His 
cheapest and best fertilizers are cattle, 
horse and sheep manures, the latter prob- 
ably being the best, especially when well 
rotted and puiverized. It gives the quickest 
results and is stronger than the other 
two. As a rule from three to five tons 
of stable manures are required to cover 
one acre of ground whereas one-half the 
amount of sheep manure will give the 
same result. 

Fertilizers are best plowed under in the 
fall. This treatment not only aids in 
mellowing the soil but helps in assimila- 
tion. Another advantage of fall plowing 
in a field which has grown a crop of 
Gladioli is that the bulblets which are al- 
ways left so thickly in the soil, are brought 
to the surface where they can be de- 
stroyed by frost which, if left buried in 
the soil, sprout the coming season and 
are liable to cause mixtures. 

Fall plowing is also an advantage in 
case of a wet spring. At this time the 
Gladiolus man is very busy and a few 
days’ delay may mean a great deal to 
him. It is also bad for the soil to be 
worked in a wet condition. This leaves it 
lumpy and soggy which is the very thing 
to be avoided. All soils should be light, 
porous and mellow, plowed deeply and 
well pulverized. 

Good drainage is very important. No 
field should have low wet spots, they 
should be of uniform grade allowing the 
water in time of rains to run off evenly. 
By this method one part of the field will 
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not be suffering from drouth while other 
parts are sickening from moisture. 

Care should be taken to keep the soil 
in a loose, porous condition at all times 
as air must be admitted to the roots of a 
growing plant. 

Virgin soils are as a rule the best for 
any crop as they are full of all the ele- 
ments required by growing plants. In 
this case no fertilizers should be used 
under any circumstances. This soil, 
however, should be twice plowed before 
planting to thoroughly mix the surface, 
soil with the under soil which is apt to be 
iess fertile. 

Soils should be plowed at least three 
inches deeper than the level on which 
the corm is placed to enable proper root 
action. 

It is not advisable to grow a crop con- 
tinually on the same plot of ground for 
several reasons. One is that when dis- 
ease is bred into the soil it takes some 
time to remove it. Another is that cer- 
tain insects which become troublesome 
abide in the soil from year to year. An- 
other is that if the soil is inclined to be 
weak the growing of the same crop soon 
exhausts it even though fertilizers be em- 
ployed. 

In some cases it is necessary to grow 
continually on one area on account of in- 
sufficient room, but rotation of crops is 
always advisable. 

As a summary, bear in mind the fol- 
lowing : 

Use no fresh manures; no chemical 
fertilizers unless you are familiar with 
them and their action on plant growth. 
The former should always be well rotted 
if for no other reason than to kill the 
weed seeds which are always so plentiful. 
See that fertilizers are well mixed in the 
soil, and the soil well pulverized. Plow 
deeply and rotate when possible. If you 
are experimenting with new soils or ferti- 
lizers, use some cheap mixture or variety 
to work with, as many of us have de- 
stroyed some of our very best varieties 
by feeding them some new fertilizer or by 
some other fool experiment which we 
then thought was an act of kindness. 


(Continued next month.—Chap. VII—“ Planting.”’ 





The Gladiolus. 


When any flower has had a mania all 
to itself, and in addition has standing to 
its credit two national societies and a 
magazine, we may safely say, without even 
knowing its name, that it is one which 
has made some stir in the floral world. 
This is the present position in which the 
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Gladiolus finds itself. Although both the 
early and the late varieties have for many 
years been inmates of our gardens, I am 
very much inclined to think that I may, 
notwithstanding its age, truthfully de- 
scribe it as a coming flower. The follow- 
ing words are an extract from the last 
Gladiolus Annual, which is the official 
organ of the National Gladiolus Society 
of Great Britain: “It is pre-eminently a 
flower for the amateur gardener, and the 
sole reason that its cuiture has been so 
neglected until quite lately is that there 
has existed a quite erroneous impression 
that it is difficult to grow, and, secondly, 
that there has been no simple advice ob- 
tainable as to the best method of cultiva- 
tion.” This is doubtless all very true, 
but the points urged do not seem to be 
quite a sufficient cause for its not having 
been more grown in the past. I would 
like to add to the Amnual’s reason that of 
fashion. 

Now perchance the Gladiolus is going 
to enjoy an eminence and popularity 
which have hitherto been denied it. The 
hard-headed, steady-going Dutch dealers 
got it into their heads in 1911 that such a 
time was coming, and from the summer 
of that year until the autumn of 1913 the 
fun was fast and furious on the whole- 
sale bulb exchange of Haarlem. The 
oldest inhabitant had had no experience 
of anything like it, and to find anyone 
who had we would have had to call up 
from their graves the participators in the 
hyacinth mania of 1734-5. The following 
facts were told me by a prominent dealer. 
The whole stock of Glory of Nordwijk sold 
for 20,000 guelders, and a row of five 
bulbs of Meteor Bos (now named Scarlet 
Emperor) sold for £100. Small bulblets 
were freely dealt in. A hundred of these, 
of a variety called Panama, were valued 
at 150 guelders, and one man from Lisse 
bought £2,000 worth. The pale fiesh- 
pink called America also obtained fabu- 
lous prices. 

The two national societies are those of 
Britain and America. Our own came into 
being in the early part of 1911, and it is 
run by a lady, or, in other words, a 
lady is the secretary, namely, Mrs. G. H. 
Atkinson, The Flagstaff, Locksheath, 
Southampton. The list of members is 
not a long one, but it is wonderfully cos- 
mopolitan. England, Ireland, Wales, 
Guernsey, the United States, France, 
Canada, South Africa, Egypt, Holland, 
and New Zealand, all figure in it, showing 
that many people in many lands have 
begun to realize the value of the Gladi- 
olus in the garden.—JOSEPH JACOB in 
British Nurseryman and Seedsman. 
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Gladiolus.Growing From an Australian Viewpoint.* 


By GILBERT ERREY. 


VER since THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER first made its appearance I 
have been tempted to write, giving 

the views of an Australian upon the great 
“Gladiolus” question and asking informa- 
tion upon some points, as yet obscure. 
To introduce myself and my country to 
your amateur readers (no introduction is 
needed to your trade fifms) may I begin 
by explaining the stage at which Australia 
has arrived: 

It is quite beyond my power to state 
when Gladioli were first grown here, but 
amongst our family prize cards I find a 
first, which was won by my father on 
March 25th, 1886 for 3 spikes of Gladioli, 
and I know that my paternal relative has 
been sowing Gladiolus seeds annually ever 
since then, at least. 

The introduction of blues into the genus 
(in cultivation) in 1899 fairly awoke my 
interest—Blue Danube from Childs and 
several purplish shades from Groff via 
another local grower; the so-called yellows, 
Eldorado, Sceptre d’or and Isaac Buchanan 
also came along about that time and great 
disappointments they proved—a recent in- 
troduction from Holland (Victory) may 
be included in the same obsolete class. 
Some of our earliest Gladioli came from 
the good old house of Burpee—which is 
remembered as the source of such fine 
things as Giant Oats, Golden Bantam 
Corn, Hickory King Field Corn, etc.; but 
it is only since our entrance imto the trade 
a few years back that our closer acquaint- 
ance with Gladioli really began, with our 
education being advanced by the fine 
varieties imported from Gage, Vilmorin, 
Lemoine, Pfitzer, Velthuys, Black, etc. 
If I may judge by the sccres of lists 
received and by the advertisements in the 
“GROWER,” there are growers here with 
much more comprehensive and up-to-date 
collections than you have in the U.S. A., 
which is surprising when we consider the 
large number of seedling raisers you have. 
I frequently suspect that your growers 





* This article comes to us from an experienced 
Australian grower, and as the heading of the 
article indicates, it is from a strictly Australian 
viewpoint. Possibly the buying public and the 
Gladiolus trade in Australia are accustomed to 
and educa’ to a different standard of excellence 
in Gladioli than we have in America. Many of 
the varieties which Mr. Errey mentions are not 
at all well known here, never having been intro- 
duced extensively and his recommendations of 
such varieties are interesting. The climate and 
cultural conditions of Australia also might operate 
to produce different results with the dif — wa var- 


ieties than would be obtained in Ameri 


know as much (at least) as we do about 
European varieties, but that they consider 
it patriotic to uphold the locally raised 
varieties, no matter what their merit, 
whilst condemning a few European var- 
ieties which are perhaps faddy; and com- 
pletely ignoring those European varieties 
which they cannot fault in any way. 
This U. S. A. view was very prominent in 
your first few issues. 

I am certain that America has raised— 
and will raise—some splendid varieties, 
and very naturally I want to learn about 
and get all those good things, but I quite 
fail to become enthusiastic over America, 
Golden King, Peace, Glory and Mrs. F. 
King. They are splendid varieties and it 
will be long ere they will be discarded, 
but there are many equal to them. The 
most valued ones from your country would 
include Florence, Lavendula and Dawn 
(Groffs). I have not Tracy’s variety. 
The early flowering section — so well dealt 
with in your issue of October last—are as 
yet scarcely known in our gardens but 
as they grow like grass and trade growers 
are enlarging their collection quickly, it 
will not be long ere they take their proper 
place. Surely Mr. Wilmore is wrong in 
stating that G. Atroviolaceous is the earliest 
of the early section to bloom; with me G. 
Tristis flowers with the later Daffodils 
and is closely followed by the dwarf G. 
Brevifolius and G. Communis. Mr. Wil- 
more also asserts that the other beau‘iful 
species are valueless for forcing but surely 
he cannot have tried G. Insignis and G 
Cardinalis—or that doubtful species G. 
ne plus Ultra. Insignis 1 think superior 
to any Nanus variety—its blossoms are 
over five inches across and very little 
inferior to the well known Princeps in 
coloring; also it is not uncommon to get 35 
flowers from each shoot and as is the case 
with G. Nanus, each bulb throws several 
shoots. I grow Insignis for market and in 
a normal season obtain $4.80 per 1000 
spikes as against $2.40 for The Bride war- 
iety of G. Colvillei. I have obtained as 
low as $1.10 per 1000 for The Bride but 
never under $3.60 for Insignis. 

An early discussion on good printing 
greatly interested me—with the adrnir- 
able facilities offered by the McFarland 
Publicity Service, U. S. A. growers have 
an advantage over those in most other 
countries; the McFarland finish stands 
alone amongst our 150 or so annually 
received lists, particularly so where color 
work is concerned. 
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Somewhere in your pages it is mentioned 
that the variety Faust is a Groff seed- 
ling—we have had the same thing for 15 
years at least under the name of Abbe 
Raccourt (Lemoine). Golden West and 
Pacha are different in the bulb but the 
flowers are indistinguishable from each 
other. I should say that this is a genuine 
case of two seedlings very much resembling 
each other. Some leading growers locally 
also assert that Golden King is June, which 
has been known here for many years. I 
have never actually compared the two 
blooms but do not know of any difference 
between them. 

In your May 1915 issue G. Gelria is 
given as a hybrid strain—we have seen 
several thousand blooms of Gelrias but 
would put them down as ordinary seed- 
lings from selected early flowering Lemoinei 
varieties; also your pages mentioned that 
G. Praecox were merely seedlings of Le- 
moinei—if this be correct then they are 
indeed very poor seedlings and not worth 
growing by anyone. Personally i would 
not sell them even as common mixed. 

Mr. B. F. White (p. 73 of 1914 vol.) 
states that Gandavensis has ost its old- 
time lead in the classes of Gladioli. I ven- 
ture to assert that no Australian would 
agree with him as it is that type as exer- 
plified by Schwaben, Lavendula and Evzopa 
which scores on our show benches. If I 
may vote for the type of illustration to 
be used in the THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER let it be a single spike only—who 
can tell the form of Minnesota as illus- 
trated in the April issue? Three spikes 
are much nicer than a massed vase. 

The suggestion that the ten best Gladioli 
be selected by growers will have been 
acted upon before this reaches you—I 
have often attempted to select twenty-five 
as the best for show purposes but have 
never yet satisfied even myself. To select 
only ten would be 2 worse task. I should 
start with Prince of Wales, Schwaben, 
Lavendula Major (a selection from Groff's 
Lavendula) Europa and Glory of Noordwijk 
and then would be faced with over fifty 
sorts fighting for the other five places. 
Edward VII, Amberiie, Saphir, Contrast, 
Orby, Electra, Badenia, Armaguac, M. 
Brunelet, La Gloire, Pendleten, Bleriot, 
Loveliness, Salmon King, and Mrs. F. Field 
would require consideration. 


Is Europa Weak ? 


Last month there was a little article 
entitled “Europais Weak.” We hoped that 
this would bring out further sugges- 
tions along this line. Certainly those who 
are growing Europa may have something 
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useful to say about their experience. The 
article in last month’s paper was written 
some weeks ago, and since then the foliage 
of Europa in our garden has made steady 
growth and some very excellent bloom 
has also been cut. Our deducticn is that 
Europa needs an exceptionally rich soil for 
best development and that in a poor to 
ordinary soil that its development will be 
defective. Possibly a very rich soil might 
lead to various diseases but then again it 
might make so strong a growth as to resist 
disease. Can any one give us further in- 
formation and the benefit of their experi- 
ence along this line ? 

May it not be a fact that other varie- 
ties as well as Europa by special treat- 
ment and handling would give good 
results? Certainly some varieties thrive 
better in a medium or poor soil than 
others and if this is so, why should aot 
the ones which do not do well in such a 
soil perform much better should they be 
well fed? If so excellent a variety as 
Europa car. be grown even by excessive 
feeding it is certainly worth the extra at- 
tention. 


A Superior Season for Gladioli. 


Weather conditions have been such 
that the securing of fine bloom this year 
has been comparatively easy. At all the 
flower shows the displays have been truly 
magnificent and never before have so su- 
perior exhibitions been possible. Further- 
more, the shows which have taken place 
have drawn together collections of im- 
proved varieties which have never before 
been equaled. The season of 1915 is cer- 
tainly a Gladiolus year in many different 
ways. 

The low prices prevailing have induced 
a comparatively large planting not only 
among commercial growers, but among 
the smaller or amateur growers. It is 
probable that low prices will prevail dur- 
ing the coming season and, therefore, all 
interested in the trade should “put their 
shoulder to the wheel” to see if the won- 
derful qualities of the Gladiolus cannot 
be introduced to a much wider range of 
customers. A large proportion of the peo- 
ple who are introduced to the merits of the 
Gladiolus as a garden flower and as a cut 
flower become very enthusiastic in its 
praise and, therefore, the general intro- 
duction of our favorite flower is only a 
question of time. Put in a little extra 


effort especially to introduce it to new 
growers and the Gladiolus within a few 
years will become the general favorite 
with al! flower lovers. 











MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS FOR 
AMATEURS. 











GLADIOLUS DIGGING IN OCTOBER. 


Out in the open as the sun comes peep- 
ing over the horizon, and the world is 
silvered with dew, a walk im the Gladiolus 
field is one of.the joys of life. The silken 
spider webs studded with diamonds would 
bring tears of envy to the eves of the lace 
makers, or those who form the intricate 
patterns of Irish crochet. 

The fresh, crisp air fams our faces and 








fills our lungs with ozone, and it comes to 
us so freely that it seems strange to know 
that in some of the great buildings of our 
large cities that the air in the various 
rooms has gone through a purifying pro- 
cess, and on one hot August day down in 
a basement forty feet below the street 
level, we were allowed a peep at the 
interesting process of washing air, which 
resembled a driving rain storm. 

Do we not have many interesting things 
and sights at home which we perhaps 
only half appreciate? We cannot all 
have vacations at the lakes ‘or in the 
mountains, but perhaps we may find 
increased pleasure in our own surround- 
ings. Those hills and ledges over there 
clothed with heavy foliaged trees, now 
brilliant with the tints of autumn, and 
with a blue haze softly veiling them, are 
as beautiful as the Berkshires, but we 
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know the place as Whippoorwill Hill, and 
that the whippoorwills sing there at night. 

We can catch a glimpse of the creek 
flowing quietly through the pastures: and 
bordered by the woodland, carrying its 
autumn quota of leaves fallen from the 
trees along its banks. But these are:only 
hints of the many Nature pictures before 
us, each in ever varying and enilless 
change, .unequaled by the finest in Mrs. 
Multimillionaire’s Gallery of Art. 

With ‘all this beauty around us, October 
Gladiolus digging is really glorious. The 
bulblets are about harvested, for Septem- 
ber is the best time for that work as it is 
less labor to get the 
small bulbs from 
thegroundwhen the 
tops are green and 
do not break off 
easily. They should 
be broken off as 
fast as they are 
dug and the small 
bulbs spread on 
trays in the sun if 
possibie. A few days 
of sunlight will dry 
them so the soil can 
be easily sifted out. 
Place them in an $ 
inch mesh wire 
sorter and rub the 
soil out over a 
basket as illus- 
trated. 

The trays in 
which the bulbs are 
cured may also be 
seen. One shows 
the three cornered 
piece of wood that 
is tacked ‘%o the 
bottom of them for air space when 
stacked. Made of light wood Z inch stuff, 
48 inches long, 18 inches wide, 4 inches 
deep, they are light and easy to handle, 
which is an important point. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 

This is what one of our correspondents 
says about Bound Volume I: 

_““Have spent many interesting hours with. Bound 
Volume I, and would not care to part with it for a 
good deal if I could not get another.” 

Those who have not a complete file of 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER can 
still secure this volume for $1.00 postage 
prepaid. Nowhere is thereso much prac- 
tical information and useful facts on the 
Gladiolus as is contained in the back files 
of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
Bound volumes will be eagerly sought in 
years to come. 
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Amateur or Projessional ? 


It is probable that those who framed 
the resolution regarding the status of an 
amateur, presented and adopted at the 
annua! meeting of the American Gladi- 
olus Society, did not realize what a ridicu- 
lous position it would put the society in 
to have such a report go out to the public. 
It is very plaim to see that President 
Fairbanks has aimed to bring about a 
peaceful settlement of the vexed question 
and it is also wery evident that he has 
listened to bad advice. ‘The narrow and 
picayunish stand taken by one or two 
members has placed the society in a very 
unenviable light, and the sad thing isthat 
a wheie roomful of live, energetic and 
capable business men who would resent 
at once any attempt to introduce such 
methods into their own business, have sat 
and allowed such a thing to be done. 

A man can sell all the bulbs he wants 
to and still be an amateur if he allows the 
middleman to get part of the profit of 
selling. It is well known that some ama- 
teurs plant bulbs well up imto the hundred 
thousands and are profitable customers 
to many dealers. If their stock should 
be unlwaded on the market at some point 
when they either get sick of the hobby or 
get overstocked in any one variety, it 





would do damage to some dealer who 
does nothing in the way of working up 
original stock or who is really anything 
more than an ordinary commission mer- 
chant, buying and selling the same as one 
would cabbage, unless he had a chance to 
get a slice of the pie. So such dealers 
are allowed to go into the meetings of the 
Gladiolus Society and by their complain- 
ing induce the formulating of such a reso- 
lution while a whole roomful of men 
who are safely entrenched behind a bul- 
wark of original work which cannot be 
troubled much by what any amateur 
does, sit and allow such ideas to go out 
as the unanimous sentiment of a great 
society with a worldwide membership. 

It is a shame that the real sentiments 
of such men as make up the larger part 
of the society could not be voiced in this 
matter and a vote taken that would be of 
value to the horticultural world. Instead 
we go on record as saying that as long as 
the business of buying and selling bulbs 
is not interfered with anyone can do 
most anything. Such members of the 
society whom I have met personally have 
individually expressed themselves very 
generally in favor of a liberal policy. One 
or two have been very outspoken on the 
other side and have plainly stated to me 
that “it makes no odds what is done as 
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long as we make them continue to buy 
bulbs.” 

Such a course is not a dignified course 
and is not the course of wise business 
men. The Gladiolus Society should be a 
benefit to all legitimate dealers and 
breeders, but if it is subordinated to them 
in the future as it has been in the past it 
is easy to see what will very shortly be- 
come of it. 

I do not wish to go on record as a critic 
of President Fairbanks for introducing 
the resolution. I consider his work as 
worthy of great credit and that mo matter 
how many bulbs men like him have to 
dispose of, they are true amateurs and 
love the Gladiolus as a hobby and are a 
help to us lesser lights. But I d» think it 
is a shame that it was necessary for him 
to present such a resolution and then, 
with no objection, to have to call it adopted. 
He and the rest of us should have a right 
to sell bulbs or flowers under such con- 
ditions as would be compatible with the 
fact that we are not in the business for 
profit, but, on the other hand, if he or any 
of the rest of us go into it to such an ex- 
tent as to become a serious factor in the 
trade, then the Society should have the 
right to bar us out, even if we do sell 
through a middleman. 

F.S. Morton. 


Removing Tops from Gladiolus 
Corms at Digging Time. 

There seems to be no standard of pro- 
cedure in connection with the removal of 
the tops from Gladioli when digging the 
corms for curing in the fall. Some recom- 
mend that the tops should be left on a 
few days while others advocate prompt 
removal of tops as soon as dug. Still 
others cut the tops three or four inches 
from the corm. We believe that the 
prompt cutting off of the tops closely to 
the corm at digging time is the correct 
way and it is also far more practicable. 
Commercial growers, of course, find it 
easier to lift the corms by the tops and 
haul them to some central place for cut- 
ting, but the amateur or small grower 
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will find it fully as convenient to lift: the 
corms by the tops and cut them with 
shears: (pruning shears preferred) allow- 
ing the corms to drop into a box or tray. 
The tops may be left on the ground to be 
gathered at a later time or ploughed under 
as may be considered best. The practice 
of “pulling” the tops off the corms is so 
barbarous as to be hardly worth consid- 
ing. This not only is an unnatural way 
of proceeding but it is harc. work and 
leaves the corms in a very unsightly con- 
dition. 

[t has been argued that leaving, the 
tops on the corm for a few days results 
in the sap going into the corm and 
thus adding strength and vitality to it 
We believe that if the top is left om the 
corm, capillary attraction results in taking 
the moisture out of the corm and into 
the top causing a very rapid and undue 
drying out or shrivelling of the corm 
which cannot but weaken its strength 
and vitality. It is, in fact, far better to 
cure or dry the corms by natural evapora- 
tion through the husks than by drying 
them out through capillarity into the tops 
by leaving the tops attached to the worms 
after digging. A rather slow curing is 
certainly far better than a rapid curing 
and, therefore, the loss of moisture from 
the corm by the soaking action of top or 
capillarity is certainly not correct. 

Owing to a diversity of opinion on this 
matter we have covered it in some detail 
as above, but we have no desire to call 
the matter settled and would be glad to 
hear from others along this line. 

MADISON COOPER. 


In making photographs of Gladiolus 
flowers care should be taken that the 
flower spike is a representative one. 
Photographs made from flowers grown 
from small corms or bulblets are of very 
little value to illustrate varieties. First 


. Class spikes only should be used for pho- 


tographs. The inexperienced grower is 


likely to use most any subject for his 
photographic effort where only the best 
should be employed. 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


THE “TEN BEST” GLADIOLi. 


To advance a proposition upon which 
no two persons can agree can hardly be 
anything but time wasted and to have the 
opinion of one or more accepted by those 
not posted, must result in harm to many. 

Submit the proposition of naming the 
best ten varieties of Gladioli to fifty grow- 
ers and enthusiasts and iit would be dol- 
lars to doughnuts that there would be a 
wide variance im all the lists. The be- 
ginner might ask why this should be. 
In the first place there are no less than 
four hundred good named sorts on the 
market and to select the best ten would 
be beyond the ordinary mortal ; secondly, 
it is simply a matter of judgment, and io 
illustrate this point the writer was making 
an exhibition and a gentleman approached 
a vase of dark muddy sort, not seeing in 
the least the radiant beauty of the others, 
and exclaimed, “What wonderful oriental 
coloring, what an effect for a den fur- 
nished in Turkish trappings!” This variety 
did look something like an oriental rug 
and likely my fimer senses were not suf- 
ficiently developed to appreciate it. 

We say toa beginner—these are the 
“best ten”—he buys. Following year the 
“Glad” catalogs roll in and Beginner 
glances through the pages of over a hun- 
dred sorts. It is tossed in the waste 
basket. Why should he buy more? He 
already has the “best ten.” Grower and 
Beginner both suffer. Grower has gone 
to the expense of a book when a tour page 
folder would have expounded the glories 
of the “best ten.” Beginmer misses the 
wonderful treasure house that the ninety 
and nine would furnish. 

The “best ten” is an impossibility for 
the reason that the grower keeps up-to- 
date and adds one or more new sorts each 
year that supersede and are superior to 
already standard varieties. Seedlings are 
reaching a high state of development and 
the gorgeous new things that are being 
increased as fast as possible to make glad 
a waiting public, makes the “best ten” 
an impossibility. 

Could I select the “best ten” pink sorts ? 
Surely that’s easy. Here goes: America, 
Paname. Then there’s Child’s Wéildrose 
and Wm. Falconer. We come to Kunderd’s 
Mrs. Pendleton and Myrtle. Mr. Christy 
has given us Mapleshade. How about 
Tracy's Dawn and Mrs. Austin’s Rose 
Wells? From across the water comes 
Hopman’s Pink Perfection. Wright is in- 
troducing Rose Bud. Still I am not half 














through with the good pinks. The task 
is beyond me. Good night! 
JoE COLEMAN. 


CUTWORMS. 


In a recent number of THE MopERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER, the life history of the 
cutworm was called for; also, remedies for 
its extermination. While there are anum- 
ber of so-called cutworms, they are all 
larvae of certain species of Noctuids, or 
owlet moths, a family deriving its name 
both from its nocturnal habits and from 
the brightness of the eyes of the moths in 
the darkness of night. The family is a 
large one, and embraces such destructive 
pests as the army-worm, the bol!-worm, 
the cotton-worm, the hop-vine Hypena 
and others. 

The female cutworm moth lays her 
eggs in summer, which soon hatch into 
larvae. Being quite small the first season 
they do little apparent damage as they 
feed upon the fine roots and tender blades 
of an abundant midsummer vegetation. 
As cold weather approaches, they seek 
the ground, where they dormantly pass 
the winter. When they emerge in the 
spring, having grown larger, with appetites 
keeping pace with their growth, and as 
vegetation at this season is scarcer and 
smaller, their ravages attract attention, 
especially so because of their wasteful 
habit of cutting the plants off at the 
ground, thus destroying much more than 
they consume as food. They return to the 
earth again when full grown, making 
oval-shaped chambers in which they pass 
through the pupa stage, and emerge finally 
during June, July and August as full sized 
moths, thus completing their life cycle. 

Getting rid of them seems to be a real 
problem. The use of lime and ashes was 
suggested respectively by two contributors 
to the MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER for 
September, 1914, as preventive measures 
in preparing the ground for Gladiolus 
growing. Cabbage growers sometimes pro- 
tect their young plants by wrapping them 
with hickory leaves, or put tar-paper col- 
lars around them, setting these deep 
enough to prevent their burrowing under. 
But this would be a too tedious operation 
for those who grow Gladioli on a large 
scale. The placing of poisoned bait, such 
as an arsenically poisoned bran-mash, is 
recommended as about the most success- 
ful method known of exterminating them 
where they are abundant, but the making 
of numerous deep, vertical holes in the 
soil with « thick cane or broom-handle is 
advised as a simple means of trapping 
them. They work entirely at night, and 
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will seek such holes at the approach of 
daylight in which to hide, and if they are 
well made, the sides will be smooth and 
they cannot crawl out of them. 
Notwithstanding the numerous valuable 
suggestions that are offered, it is generally 
believed that no thoroughly effective 
remedy against their ravages has as yet 
been discovered. READING. 





DEFINING THE AMATEUR! 


The correspondence appearing in your 
columns under the above heading, appears 
to me to have reached the stage when the 
heading should be changed to “How best 
to class growers at exhibitions.” The 
primary object of exhibitions is to encour- 
age or incredse the number of growers. 
Therefore the small grower must be con- 
sidered; otherwise instead of becoming a 
large grower he either turns his attention 
to something else, or ceases to exhibit. 
It has occurred to me that the Rose 
Classes in England might give some sug- 
gestions. 

I have before me the schedule of the 
Croydon Flower Show held on the 23rd 
June last. In it, there are six classes open 
to amateurs “only” irrespective of the 
number of plants they grow. One class 
open only to growers of fewer than 2000 
plants of varieties in the N’R’S., list of 
exhibition roses. Two classes open only 
to growers of fewer than 1000 plants, and 
two classes open only to growers of fewer 
than 500 plants. 

The classes open to “all England” are 
described as “Nurserymen’s Classes.” 

Yet another way by which the difficulty 
might be met; adopt or follow the lines of 
the London Daffodil Show. Divide the 
exhibitors into three sections: those that 
can put up 48 distinct varieties—section 1: 
those that can put up 24 distinct var- 
ieties— section 2: those that can put up 12 
distinct varieties section 3. The other 
classes in each section differing only in 
the number of objects asked for. 





REMEDY FOR CUTWORMS. 


A remedy which I have found excellent 
for preventing cutworms damaging dah- 
lias, tomatoes and other plants is as fol- 
lows: Use lump lime slacked with water, 
and dilute to the consistency of milk. 
This can be poured around the plant. I 
tried it on some plants and left others 
without it and those not having the lime 
were cut while those limed were un- 
touched. This is worth trying and I hope 
it will prove as helpful to other growers. 

HERMAN KIRSCHT. 
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TIME FROM PLANTING TO BLOOMING. 


_ Here is the record of my various varie- 
ties in Southern Connecticut from planting 
to blooming time in 1914. It may interest 

















somebody. 
Planted Bloomed Days 
A. W. Clifford. ___- May 21 Aug. 8 79 
Ave Marie-_-_-_____- May July 13 71 
SE ice nna sed May 3 Aug. 8 7 
muebeck......s..-2 May 3 July 27 85 
Augusta...........May 3 Aug. 8 97 
Attraction ____.___. Apr. 18 Aug. 5 109 
PEG May 3 July 23 81 
Baron Jos. Hulot_.May 2 July 28 87 
Brenchleyensis....May 3 July 20 78 
Chicago White_...May 11 July 28 78 
Canary Bird__._._..Apr. 18 Aug. 5 109 
Cardinal_____- ay 3 July 22 80 
Columbia__-_______- ay 3 Aug. 14 103 
Dawn (Tracy) __--- Apr. 18 Aug. 5 109 
acrene, Lea ay 3 Aug. 14 107 
i. 3 July 24 82 
ll Aug. 8 39 
3 July 29 87 
10 Aug. 8 90 
. 18 July 28 101 
3 Aug. 8 101 
3 Aug. 7 100 
3 Aug. 16 105 
3 July 30 88 
. 18 July 30 103 
3 July 20 78 
3 July 23 81 
3 Aug. 8 191 
. 18 Aug. 10 112 
3 Aug. 8 101 
3 Aug. 10 103 
yl Aug. 17 98 
3 Aug. 14 107 
3 Aug. 8 101 
3 July 28 8 
yr 3 Aug. 4 97 
3 Aug. 1 89 
Primulinus _.......May 3 July 20 78 
Pink Beauty- ..May 3 July 4 62 
Rosella _____- ..-Apr. 18 Aug. 5 109 
Scarsdale_ ..-Apr. 18 July 3 104 
Sulphur King ew A: ay 3 Aug. 3 90 
Sulphur Queen....May 3 Aug. 14 101 
ss RRS May 3 Aug. 10 97 
W. E. Davis, Jr. 


DO VARIETIES RUN OUT? 


I note the article under this head by 
Willard N. Clute in August issue and 
would be glad to know the experience of 
others in this respect. 

I note a decided tendency to change 
both form and color of Dahlia blooms 
from year to year where nothing but the 
root method of propagition is used and 
while my experience with tlie Gladiolus 
is limited, I yet wonder why, if there be 
the very decided difference that I have 
noted in Dahlia culture, Gladioli may not 
change in the same manner. Would like 


to know the experience of other of your 
readers with either of these in order to 
determine if the change I have noted in 
Dahlias is usual or if I have simply 
stumbled on an erratic strain in my Dahlia 
JAMES E. CHURCH. 


experience. 























| HINTS FOR THE BEGINNER. 


BY FRANK S. MORTON 








DIGGING, STORING AND CURING GLADIOLUS 
CORMS— OTHER FALL SUGGESTIONS. 


October finds the Gladiolus season at 
an end with the exception of scattering 
blooms from late planted varieties that 
have escaped early frosts. Late blooms 
from varieties so far on the market are 
not as satisfactory as those that come at 
normal times but there are a few varie- 
ties that will do very well late. It is 
likely that before many years the breed- 
ers will have varieties that will bloom 
well up to October if the season is favor- 
able regarding frost. Under ordinary 
conditions, however, the amateur should 
have his bulbs all dug and in the house 
by this time. 

The cleaning of the bulbs is a job for 
late fall and early winter, and by that 
time the old bulbs and roots will be so 
dried that they wili separate from the new 
bulb without much effort. This work can 
be done any time, of course, only it is 
harder when the bulb is freshly dug as 
the roots and old bulb cling tenaciously 
to the new bulb. -However, whichever 
time the work is done, care must be taken 
that the bulbs have air circulating around 
them until well cured or the moisture of 
the roots, old and new bulbs, with the 
earth clinging to them, will cause rot and 
destroy the bulbs. But they will cure ail 
right in the paper bags if the bags are set 
where the air can get to all sides. Large 
quantities of bulbs are most successfully 
stored in shallow trays, some times with 
wire or slat bottoms to admit of the pas- 
sage cf air. If the amateur will imitate 
this treatment with the best means he 
has at hand, the bulbs will surely cure 
well. 

Storing them when all cleaned is a 
problem that one who has many bulbs 
has to contend with. Some say the place 
should be dry and some say the moisture 
of a cellar is necessary. But with a few 
bulbs there will be little trouble if they 
are kept from freezing and are not where 
it is too wet and cold or too hot and dry. 

In sorting over the bulbs some will be 
found large and fair while others will be 
small and weak looking. A bulb that has 
thrown out a large flower during the 
season may be smaller than the one 
planted but this is all right as the plant 
has rot been able to do both jobs of 
blooming and making a bulb to the full- 
est extent. In many cases where many 
bulbs are grown something arrests growth 
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and a small bulb will be found on top of 
the old one, very much sma'ler than the 
one planted. If this is a rare variety it 
should be kept carefully until next season 
when if given extra care it will probably 
grow large again. If the variety is common 
it is hardly worth the trouble. But many 
interesting experiments can be carried on 
with bulbs of this description, with sur- 
prising results often. 

It will be found also that a good pro- 
portion of the bulbs have grown blind. 
This means that a large, healthy plant 
has been sent up but no flower spike has 
resulted. It seems to be the habit of 
many varieties to do this, sometimes 
every other year and sometimes with 
no regularity. But if one sees a vig- 
orous plant with extra long leaves of 
good color and substance and many 
times as tall as one with a spike, but in 
this case with the spike lacking, it is 
pretty safe to expect an extra large bulb 
which the next year will give a good 
bloom. 

After digging the bulbs the plot should 
be cleared up of dead tops and other 
litter, as by so doing many eggs of injuri- 
ous insects may be disposed of. If pos- 
sible select another spot for the Gladiolus 
another year as, while this is not actually 
necessary, it is better to rotate the crops 
with something else. Spade up a new 
plot of grass land if possible and plant 
something else in the Gladiolus plot of 
the past season. Then one will be most 
sure of good blooms and bulbs right 
along. 


To the Gladiolus. 


By F. J. CRANE. 
Prismatic gleams that glorify the bow, 
Faithful as liege-men to their country’s call, 
Adorn thy spike and there in beauty grow 
Like flaunting banners o’er a castle wall. 


Moistened by dews of drows: sy summer night, 
Swayed by the rising wind that greets the sun, 
Resplendent as some courtly armored knight 
ho decorations wore for honors won. 


Wondrous that power of hidden alchemy, 
When sunbeams rooted to our mother earth 
True to the course of nature, beautify 
Triumphant over plants of lesser worth. 


Grand, glorious flower! Thy secret, tell it me, 
An humble suppliant on bended knee— 

Did He who made the dead!y Upas tree 
In penance for Infinite spleen, make thee ? 


There is no better way to popularize 
the Gladiolus than to show bloom of some 
of the modern varieties to people who are 
not familiar with the possibilities of this 
beautitul flower. Many people remember 
the “old fashioned red,” and do not know 
what the modern Gladiolus means. 
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A Little Gladiolus Diplomacy. 
By HARMON W. MARSH. 


There are two kinds of persistence, one 
of which arouses direct antagonism and 
another which is so subtle and unassum- 
ing in its encroachments that it is likely 
to accomplish its ends before the fact is 
realized. 

Three years ago the “ The-Man-of-the- 
House ” planted twenty-five mixed Gladi- 
olus corms in the back yard. They were 
not choice mixture either, and “The Lit- 
tle Lady ” didn’t admire them a little bit, 
but he thought he saw possibilities. So, 
the next season he quietly ordered a dozen 
each of two named varieties, which were 
planted, with the increase from the first 
year, in an obsure corner. If they at- 
tracted the attention of “The Little Lady,” 
she said nothing. 

-This season “The Little Lady” was 
deep in housekeeping affairs when the 
garden was made, so “The Man-of-the- 
House” took his convictions, courage, and 
a fine lot of special mixture corms in his 
two hands and planted two double rows 
of Gladioli across the garden, just even 
with the living room windows. 

After they were well up, “The Little 
Lady” spied the green blades and entered 
a mild protest, but was softly answered— 
“It is too bad that you don’t like them 
there, but it will spoil them to move them 
now.” 

So they were well cared for and thrived 
and in July they put forth a gorgeous lot 
of vari-cclored blooms—right in plain 
sight from the living room windows. It 
was observed for a few days that “The 
Little Lady” seemed uneasy, but if “The- 
Man-of-the-House” suspected the cause 
he kept discreetly silent. 

Some callers remarked about the lovely 
colors and after they left, “The Little 
Lady” put on her rubbers and went out 
to make a closer inspection. “The-Man- 
of-the-House” was intent on a book when 
she returned. She made him put it down 
and listen to an animated talk about 
glorious colors and combinations, about 
maroons and scarlets and purples and 
yellows and one particular pink that had 
a butterfly painted in each flower. 

That evening “The-Man-of-the-House” 
was using his pencil on an illustrated 
Gladiolus catalog, while “The Little Lady” 
was apparently immersed in a magazine, 
though an occasional furtive glance was 
cast in his direction. When he arose to 
put away the catalog, she asked for it 
and studied it for half an hour. Then 
she inquired, “Have you any of these 
named varieties ?” 


“ About a dozen,” was the reply, “Just 
a few of each, planted around in the 
borders, in clumps. You'll find pencil 
checks opposite those we have—some of 
the cheapest, for a try-out.” 

Silence ensued for another half hour 
and then “The Little Lady” issued her 
fiat. “Well, next year we will have War 
and Blue Jay and London and Silver Star.” 

d now “The-Man-of-the-House” is 
wondering if it is not possible todo things 
too well sometimes, and is trying to figure 
out how the garden appropriation can be 
increased without putting a crimp in the 
Prince Albert allowance. 


Golden Measure. 


(Subject of illustration on front cover.) 


This new Gladiolus is the realization of 
what has long been thought unattainable 
—the production of a Pure Yellow Gladi- 
olus of the Gandavensis type. It was 
originated in 1905 by the famous English 
growers, Messrs. Kelway & Sons, and 
though only a few years before the pub- 
lic, has gained numerous prizes, among 
them the following: 1908, Award of Merit 
of the Royal Horticultural Society ; 1912, 
The Premier Award of The National 
Gladiolus Society as the best Yellow Gladi- 
olus in Commerce; 1912, Silver Cup, (first 
prize) of the National Gladiolus Society. 
First Class Diploma, North of England 
Horticultural Society; 1913, First Class 
Certificate of the Nationa! Gladiolus So- 
ciety. It has hardly become known in 
the United States as yet, but when in- 
troduced will no doubt become very popu- 
lar. It is a strong and vigorous grower, 
equal in size to the largest varieties, with 
a strong, straight spike of from 16 to 20 
flowers, which are a pure golden yellow, 
and have as yet been perfectly free from 
any markings of any kind. The flower 
is of great substance, wide petals, round 
and well open, and attracts attention 
among all others, even at a distance. It 
forms a very large corm, and is quite 
fairly prolific. Growers who have been 
seeking the tint they desired by making 
the disappointing Primulinus crosses, may 
find in Golden Measure all they have 
hoped for. It is very cinfil lar to America 
in its habit of growth, but even stronger. 


When the rose has had her day, ha shed ; 
The sweet peas straggled off to bed, 

Then wakes the gay, but not eodous 
Bold and aggressive Gladiolus. 


Her sword leaves, long, two-edged and sharp, 
Straight as a string, without a warp, 
The flower spikes tall of ne oy te —. 
In beauty’s realm a reigning q 
—A Ieantor > ici elien. 
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American Gladiolus Society. 
Annual Show and Meeting at Newport, R. I. 


T is probable that the annual flower 

show of the American Gladiolus So- 

ciety held at Newport, R.L, on Aug. 
19-20, 1915, staged the finest collection of 
Gladioli that were ever gathered together 
in one place. r 50,000 spikes were 
shown and many more were not placed 
owing to lack of vases and space. Weather 
conditions had been almost ideal for ex- 
traordinarily well developed bloom and the 
show was, therefore, a magnificent one, 
and all agreed that they had never before 
seen anything as fine. 

The groups staged by President Fair- 
banks, Theodore A. Havemeyer, John 
Lewis Childs, B. H. Tracy, Arthur Cowee, 
William Sim and others contained many 
striking novelties. The seedlings exhibited 
by L. Merton Gage, John Lewis Childs, 
John Scheepers & Co., J. Thomann & Son, 
and S. E. Spencer were pronounced ac- 
quisitions. The members of the commit- 
tee of the Newport Horticultural Society 
and the Garden Association of Newport, 
deserve the highest praise for their labors 
in decorating the hall and for many other 
services rendered. 

At the annual meeting held in the even- 
ing of August 19th the following officers 
were elected for two years: President, 
Charles F. Fairbanks; Vice President, 
T. A. Havemeyer; Secretary, H. Youell; 
Treasurer, A. E. Kunderd. Executive 
Committee: M. Chamberlain, T. A. Have- 
meyer, Arthur Cowee. 

The by-laws were amended so that in 
the future the shows will not be held in 
conjunction with the convention of the 
S. A. F. and O. H. 

In the amateur and private gardeners’ 
classes practically the same exhibitors as 
already mentioned won prizes, namely, 
Messrs. Fairbanks, Havemeyer, Madison 
Cooper, together with Miss Fanny Foster, 
Newport R. I, and L. M. Fuller, Rock, 
Massachusetts. 

The prizes in this section were donated 
by many of the leading commercial firms, 
such as Stumpp & Waiter Co., John Lewis 
Childs, H. A. Dreer, Inc., Chamberlain & 
Co., Jacob Thomann & Sons (Rochester), 
A. E. Kunderd, Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
Bidwell & Fobes, C. Betscher, J. M. Thor- 
burn & Co., B. Hammond Tracy, H. 
Youell, and Munsell & Harvey. 

The judges made the following awards: 
First-class certificates of merit to L. Mer- 
ton Gage for Mrs. Norton; John Lewis 


Childs for Newport; John Scheepers & 
Co. for yellow seedling No. 3/7229. 

Honorable mention to Chamberlain & 
Co. for general display; A. E. Kunderd 
for Primulinus hybrids; W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co. for Fordhook hybrids; Brookland 
Gardens for seedlings; Knight & Struck 
Co. for general display; R. W. Swett, 
Saxonville, Mass., for display ; T. E. Cog- 
ger, Melrose, Mass., for seedlings ; T. A 
Havemeyer for general display. 

Vote of thanks to Munsell & Harvey, 
Ashtabula, O., for seedlings ; H. E. Meader, 
Dover, N. H., for general display; A. H. 
Austin & Co., Wayland, O., for group; 
and to C. M. Bughob, a cultural certificate 
for Europa. 

The Newport Horticultural Society 
awarded a Silver Medal to Charles F. 
Fairbanks for his grand display. 

Prof. Massey of Cornell University had 
an interesting exhibit. of cultures and 
various diseases of Gladioli. This in itself 
was worth going a long distance to see. 

The judges were Jas. Wheeler, Natick, 
Mass.; J. Zeestraten, Saxonville, Mass.; 
W. Andrews, Sterling, Mass.; Bruce But- 
terton, James Robinson, Andrew S. Meikle, 
all of Newport. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 
OPEN CLASS. 
GLADIOLUS BLOOMS. 
T. A. HAVEMEYER, New York. 


lst 2nd 

No. 1—$6.00 $4.00—Best Pa any White 
Variety. lst won by Chares| ‘_— — Bos- 
ton, Mass.; 2nd won by T. . Havemeyer, 
Glen Head, Long Island. 

No. 2—$6.00 $4.00—Best 6 spikes any Pink or 
shades of Pink. lst won by Charles . Fair- 
banks, Boston, Mass.; 2nd won by R. W 
Swett, Saxonville, Mass. 

No. 3—$6.00 $4.00—Best 6 spikes any Yellow. 
lst won by A. E. Griffon; 2nd won by T. A. 
Havemeyer, Glen Head, L. I. 

No. 4—$6.00 $4.00—Best 6 spikes Blue or Laven- 
der. lst won by Charles F. Fairbanks, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; 2nd won by T. A. Havemeyer, 
Glen Head, Long Island. _ 

No. 5—$6.00 $4.00—Best 6 spikes Red or shades 
of Red. ist won by R. W. Swett, Saxonville, 
— 2nd won by Charles F. Fairbanks, Bos- 
ton 

No. 6 $6.00 $4.00—Best six spikes any other 
color. Ist won by H. Tracy, Wenham, 
«ae 2nd won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


W. ATLEE BurPeE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 7—$10.00—Best collection 10 varieties 6 spikes 
of each, won by B. H. Tracy, Wenham, Mass. 
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JacoB THOMANN & Sons, Rochester, N.Y. 
No. 8—$5.00—Best vase of White or light seed- 


ling, new. Won by Clark W. Brown, Ash- 
land, Mass. 


W. W. ‘WILMORE, Jr., Wheatridge, Colo. 


No. 9—$5.00—Best 6 spikes Golden West. Won 
by Clark W. ag Ashland, Mass. 


CLARK W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 


No. 10—$5.00—Best 3 spikes M ogee 
No. 11— 5.00—Best 3 spikes A. Clifford. Won 
by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 


A. H. Austin & Co., Wayland, Ohio. 
No. 12—$5.00—Best 6 spikes White Bertrex. 


H. W. KOERNER, Station B, R. F. D. 6, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


No. 13—$5.00—Best 12 spikes American Wonder. 
No. 14— 5.00—Best 12 spikes Cony a 
No. 15— 5.00—Best 6 spikes Blue 


E. E. en ‘arr Mich. 


No. 16— my 00 Z i)—Best 12 spikes Black Beauty. 
Won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 

No. 17—$3.00 $2.00—Best 12 spikes Lucille. Won 
by Madison cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 

No. 18—$3.00 $2. Best 12 spikes Minneapolis. 

No. 19— $3.00 $2.00—Best 12 spikes Sulphur 

No. 20—$3.00 $2.00—Best 12 spikes Michigan. 
Won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 


H. A. DREER, Chestnut St.,. Philadelphia, Pa, 


No. 21--$5.00 first; $2.50 second—Best vase, 5 
spikes each Heliotrope and Sulphur King. 


C. BETSCHER, Canal Dover, Ohio. 


No. 22—Best display Primulinus blooms, not less 
than 4 inches across. Not less than 25 spikes. 
i st pre $6.00. Second prize $4.00. Ist won 

H. Tracy, Wenham, Mass.; 2nd won by 
Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 


CARTER’S TESTED SEEDS, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


No. 23—Best 12 spikes any variety in one vase. 
lst prize $5.00. Second prize $3.00. Third 
Rs $2.00. Ist won by H. E. Meader, Dover, 

H.; 2nd won by R. W. Swett, Saxonville, 


A. = tenet Goshen, Ind. 


No. 24—Best collection Kunderd varieties, both 
= and ruffled petals. First prize Gold Medal. 
ond prize Silver Medal. Third prize 
Bronze Medal. ist won by Clark W. Brown, 
Ashland, Mass.; 2nd won by P. Popp, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
H. F. MICHELL & Co., 518 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 25—Best 25 spikes Hollandia. First prize 
Silver Medal. Second prize Bronze Medal. 
lst won by Charles F. Fairbanks, Boston, 
Mass.; 2nd won by R. W. Swett, Saxonville, 
Mass, 

L. MERTON GAGE, Natick, Mass. 


No. 26—25 bulbs Mrs. Pendleton for 6 best spikes 
of that variety. Second prize 20bulbs. Third 
prize 15 oe lst won by anemion Cooper, 
Calcium, N. Y.; 2nd won by H. E. Meader, 
Dover, N. H. 


PERKINS-KING Co., West Mentor, Ohio. 


No. 27—100 bulbs 5 for best 20 spikes 
ene. Won by R. W. Swett, Saxonville, 
ass. 
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No. 28—100 buibs Niagara for best 20 spikes 

— iagara. Won by B. . Tracy, Wenham, 
ass. 


CHARLES F. FAIRBANKS, Boston, Mass. 


No. 29—$15.00—first; $7.50, second; $2.50, third— 
For best seedling never before exhibited. 
Not less than three spikes. Ist won by 


peerten Gage, for Mrs. Dr. Norton ; pod won 
y 1 John Lewis Childs, y omeraes, L. 1., for 

‘ ; 3rd won by R. . Swett, Saxon- 
ville. Me Mass. 


THE GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Newport. 


Ist 2nd 
No. 30—$20.00 $10.00—Best 25 spikes any White 
variety. Ist won by John Lewis Childs, 
Flowerfield, L.I.; 2nd won by B. H. Tracy, 


enham, Mass. 
No. $1—$20.00 $10.00—Best 25 spikes . or 
shades of Red variety. Ist won by R. W. 
Swett, —— +" ee: 2nd won by Wm. 


McKay, ry 
No. 32— 00 $10. O00. Best 25 spikes Yellow 
variety. Ist won by Clark W. Brown, Ash- 


ass.; 2nd won by John Lewis Childs, 
Flowerfield, L. I. 

No. 33—$20.00 $10.00--Best 25 
shades of Pink i! = won by Charles 
F. Fairbanks, Boston, Mass.; 2nd won by R 
W. Swett, Saxonville, Mass. 

No. 34—$20.00 $10.00—Best 25 spikes Blue or 
shades of Blue Migs lst won by Clark W. 
Brown, Ashland, Mass.; 2nd won by R. W. 
Swett, Sengnesle, Meee 

No. 35— ~ "$20.00 $10. 00—Best 25 anes any other 
— variety. Ist won by B. H. Tracy, Wen- 

Mass.; ~ won by John Lewis Childs, 
Fowenfoia, LI 


HITCHINGS & Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

No. 36—Silver Cup, value $10.00—For the most 
artistically arranged basket or hamper of 
blooms not more than 25 spikes. Won by 
Joseph G. Larkins, Newport, R. I. 


FIRMA P. Vos, Mz., Sassenheim, Holland. 


No. 37—First $6.00; second $4.00—Best 3 spikes 
Clear Eye. 1st won by Madison Cooper, Cal- 
cium, . 


spikes Pink or 


RAYMOND W. SWETT, Saxonville, Mass. 


No. 38—Bulbs valued at $5.00, first; Bulbs valued 
at $3.00, second; Bulbs valued at’ $2.00, third— 
For best 10 spikes each Blue Jay, Europa, Pan- 
ama, Niagara and War. 


AMATEUR AND PRIVATE GARDENER 
CLASS. 


Stumpp & WALTER Co., Barclay St., New 
York. 

No. 40—Silver Cup—Best 10 varieties, 3 spikes 
each. Ist won by Charles F. Fairbanks, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

H. E. MEADER, Dover, N. H. 

No. 41—Cut Glass Vase—Best 3 spikes of seed- 
lings raised by exhibitor. No entry. 

JOHN LEwIs a Flowerfield, N.Y. 


rize ie + oe prize $3.00. Third prize 
ore 00. No entry. 


H. A. DREER, Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 43—Best 5 epikes os each Europa and Panama. 

First prize $5. Second prize $2.50. ist won 

by T. A. Havemeyer, Glen Head. L. I. ; 2nd, 
won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 
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JaBoB THOMANN & Sons, Rochester, N.Y. 


No. 44—$5.00—Best 6 spikes any White variety. 
Won by Miss Fanny Foster, Newport, R. I. 


CHAMBERLAIN & Co., Wellesley, Mass. 


ie 45—$5.00—Best vase Pink seedling, 5 spikes. 

o entry. 

No. 46- $5.00—Best vase Yellow seedling, 5 spikes. 
No Entry. 


ARTHUR COWEE, Berlin, N.Y. 


No. 47—$5.00—Best vase Blue veries never be- 
fore exhibited before the A. G. S. Not filled. 
No. 48—$5.00—Best vase not less than 10 spikes 

of Peace. Not filled. 
No. 49—$10.00—Best vase not less than 6 spikes 
of War. Not filled 
No. 50—$5.00 -Best vase not less than 6 spikes 
of Dawn. (Groff.) No entry. 


W. W. WILMokRE, Jr., Wheatridge, Colo. 


No. 51—$5.00—Best 3 spikes Golden West. Won 
by L. M. Fuller, Rock, Mass. : 
No. "53 Best collection, 2 spikes each. First 
prize $10.00, won by Madison Cooper, Cal- 
a= * . ¥. Second prize, bulbs valued at 


L. MERTON GAGE, Natick, Mass. 


No. 53—Best 6 named varieties, 3 spikes each. 
First prize, bulbs vaiued at $5.00, won by 
Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. Seco 
prize, bulbs valued at $3.00. Third prize, 
bulbs valued at $2.00. 

G. S. WoopruFF, Independence, Iowa. 

No. 54—Best 25 spikes Minnesota. First prize, 
bulbs valued at $5.00, won by Madison Cooper, 


Calcium, N. Y. Second prize, bulbs valued 
at $2.50. 


A. E. KUNDERD, Goshen, Ind. 


No. 55—Best collection new Ruffled T 
First prize, Gold Medal, won by C. F. Fair- 
banks, ton, Mass. ond prize, Silver 
Medal. Third prize, Bronze Medal. 


H. W. —— Station B, R. F. D. 6, 
Milwaukee, W 
a ay 00 ae 12 spikes American Wonder. 
o en 
= Sin 5-00—Best 12 spikes Twilight Chief. No 


No.! S8$5.00—Best 6 spikes Blue King. Not 
filled. 


G. D. BLACK, Independence, Iowa. 


No. 59—Best 25 spikes Golden King. 25 bulbs 
ay’ Bird, 25 bulbs Hiawatha. Won by Madi- 
ooper, Calcium, N. 
VAUGHAN’ S SEED STORE, Chicago and New 
York. 


No. 60—Silver Medal—Best 36 spikes from the 
following varieties: Hyde Park, Chicago White, 
Margaret, Mrs. F. King and Princeps. 12 spikes 
of each of the selected varieties. No entry. 

No. 61—$3.00—-For best 12 of any one of the 
above varieties. Open to private gardeners of 
Newport and vicinity only. No entry. 


BIDWELL & FosBeEs, Kinsman, Ohio. 


No. 62--Silver Medal—Best 10 spikes Panama. 
Won by T. A. Havemeyer, Gien Head, L. I. 
No. 63—Silver Meda!—Best 10 spikes Ni 

on by T. A. Havemeyer, Glen Head, L. 


‘ara 





C. BETSCHER, Canal Dover, Ohio. 
No. 64—Best 25 spikes Primulinus types, blooms 
not less than 4 inches, cut from 4 ft. stem. 
First prize, 5 New Hemerocallis, value $7.50. 
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Second prize, 3 New Hemerocallis, value $4.50. 
ype on prize,2 New Hemerocallis, value $3.00. 
o en 
No. 65--Best 25 spikes hybrids or seedling blooms 
from plants not less than 4 ft. tall. First 
prize, 5 new Pzonies, value $7.50. ond 
prize, 3 new Pzonies, value $4.50. Third 
prize, 2 new Pzonies, value $3.00. No entry. 


J. M. THORBURN & Co., Barclay St., N. Y. 


No. 66—Best exhibit of Primulinus Hybrids. 
First Prize $6.00. Second Prize $4.00. Won by 
L. M. Fuller, Rock, Mass. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Wenham, Mass. 
No. 67—Silver Cup. Best 3 vases, 3 spikes each 
Schwaben, Badenia and Pink Perfection, won 
by T. A. Havemeyer, Glen Head, L. I. 


CHARLES F. FAIRBANKS, Boston, Mass. 
No. 68—Best collection and display. First prize 
.00. Second prize $20.00. Ist, won by B. 
3 Tracy, Wenham, Mass.; 2nd, won by W. 
im. 


AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY. 


No. 69—Best exhibit of at least 15 varieties, 3 
spikes each, correctly named. First prize: 
Silver Medal. Second prize, Bronze Medal 
jst, won by C. F. Fairbanks, Boston, Mass.; 
2nd, won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y 

THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, Cal- 
cium, 

No. 70--For the best display of Gladiolus blooms 
not more than 36 spikes. No preference given 
to named varieties. First prize, Silver Trophy 
Cup valued at $15.00. Second prize, A Life 
Subscription to THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
Grower. Third Prize, A Five Year Sub- 
scription to THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
lst, won by Miss Fanny Foster, Newport, R.L; 
2nd, won by L. M. Fuller, Rock, Mass. 

H. YOUELL, Syracuse, N.Y. 

No. 71—$3.00, first; $2.00, second; $1.00, third— 
For pet 3 spikes any named variety. Ist, won 
by L. M. Fuller, Rock, Mass.; 2nd, won by 
A. L. Griffin; 3rd, won by Madison Cooper, 
Calcium, N. y 

MUNSELL & HARVEY, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


No. 72—25 Bulbs Hazel Harvey—F or best 10 spikes 
any Red variety. Won by Madison Cooper, 
Calcium, N. Y. 

W. E. FRYER, Mantorville, Minn. 

No. 73-20 Bulbs Mrs. W. E. Fryer, First; 15 
Bulbs Mrs. W. E. Fryer, second—For 6 best 
spikes of that variety. Not filled. 

RAYMOND W. SWETT, Saxonville, Mass. 

No. 74—Bulbs valued at $5.00, first; Bulbs bo a 
at $3.00, second; Bulbs valued at $2.00, third— 
For best 6 spikes each Blue Jay, aie, Pan- 
ama, Niagara and War. Not filled. 

ARTHUR COWEE, Berlin, N. Y. 


No. 75—$10.00—Best exhibit of 50 spikes of the 
variety Peace. Not filled. 


So far it has been a favorable fall for 
digging Gladioli. It has been fairly dry 
in some sections and no serious rains 
have occurred to prevent practically con- 
tinuous outdoor work. It is probable that 
growers will get their harvest under cover 
in good season this year. Thorough sun- 
ning promptly after digging is important. 





Gladiolus Show of Garden Club 
of Alma, Mich. 


The “Gladiolus Show” is a thing of 
the past, but the memory of the glowing 
color mass remains with all who visited 
the Lancashire porches that 25th day of 
August. 

If the enthusiasm of the visitors and 
the resolves to “ grow Glads seriously ” is 
any proof, then the efforts of the chair- 
men and committees spell success. To be 
thoroughly convinced of the salutary 
effects of the show come to Alma, Mich., 
during Gladiolus blooming season next 
year! The 60 varieties shown by E. E. 
Stewart, of Brooklyn, Mich., from his wide 
blooming acres, and the 30 odd varieties 
from Vaughan’s farm near Ovid, Mich., 
and displayed by L. L. Conn, of Owasso, 
added immensely to the show. Mr. Stew- 
art and Mr. Conn were the judges and 
awarded the premiums as follows: 

Class I—Best ope named—Ist, Mrs. Ezra 
Smith ; 2nd, Mrs. H. C. Moore ; 3rd, Mrs. Swart- 
out. THE MoDERN GLADIOLUS GROWER for three, 
two, and one year by Madison per. 

Class Il—Best arrangement—Ist. Mrs. C. L. 
Gardner; 2nd, Mrs. W. Balhke. Three and two 
dollars’ worth of Gladiolus bulbs, by Raymond 
Swett, Saxonville, Mass 

Class IlI—Best dis lay unnamed—lst, Mrs. S. 
Messenger; 2nd, Miss Anna Angel. By Hira 
Moore—“Fiower Guide” and Red Ribbon Badge. 

Ciass IV—Best Novelties—lst, Mrs. Wm. Ander- 
son; 2nd, Mrs. W. Balhke. “The Well Considered 
— and Yellow Ribbon by Mrs. Francis 


Class V—Best display of America-1st, Mrs. H. 
C. Moore; 2nd, Mrs. W. Anderson. Fifty and 
twenty-five Darwin tulip bulbs by the “Garden 


lu 

Class VI—Best Mrs. Francis cing— ist Mrs. W. 
Balhke; 2nd, Mrs. Wm. Maso ason., Seventy-five 
-— ty green tying stakes by “ The Gladiolus 


Class Vil— a Niagara—\st, i. fe L. Gardi- 
ner; 2nd, Mrs. J. Gougwer. of Tying 
Rafia and Blue’ Ribbon Badge by Miro Bera Smith. 

Class VIII-- Best Halley—lst, Mrs. Wm. Ander- 
son. (No second). Pair Glass Candlesticks by 
Mrs. Nellie Scattergood. 

The “Gladiolus Group” of the Garden 
Club is not the only active force therein 
by any means, as was evidenced by their 
Second Annual Aster and General Flower 
Show, which was held Saturday afternoon 
at “Orchard House,” in connection with 
the regular meeting of the Garden Club. 

There were splendid specimens entered 
for competition, and first and second 
prizes were awarded for best aster a any 
one variety. Class I. 

Best Collection. Class II. 

Best arrangement of asters with other 
flowers. Class III. 

Mr. Wm. Melchers, of Owasso, and 
Mrs. Francis King acted as judges. 

Thus endeth the first chapter. Oh! we 
Almaites love flowers. There is no getting 
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around it, and we’re doing right well with 
their culture, too, and we will soon be able 
to “ramify” and “fruitify” and “multiply” 
and “glorify” with the best of them! 
Mrs. Ezra SMITH, Chairman. 


Storing Gladiolus Bulbs. 


Every buib of a Gladiolus put into the 
ground shrivels up; directly above it the 
new bulb forms. When the Gladiolus is 
in bloom the new bulb is but partially 
formed and, therefore, no bulbs should be 
harvested until the new ones have had a 
chance to mature. 

In order to be sure of getting large 
bulbs many growers resort to the trick of 
sowing bone fertilizer between the rows 
immediately after cutting the flowers, and 
harrowing it into the ground. 

The man who grows great quantities of 
bulbs usually plows them from the ground 
as he would harvest potatoes. This work 
should always be done in the morning 
of a clear, sunny day, and the bulbs should 
be allowed to dry in the air for from three 
to four hours. They must never be al- 
lowed to remain out-of-doors overnight. 

Any dry, airy place where the tempera- 
ture will not go below 38° or above 45° 
is ideal for winter storage of bulbs. Air 
must be admitted from time to time, and 
in severe weather artificial heat must help 
to keep the temperature above the freez- 
ing point. Any good, dry cellar or barn 
will do. When the bulkts are brought in 
from the fields they must first be spread 
on the floor to dry thoroughly and cure. 

In lifting the bulbs from the ground 
do not shake off the soil, as the increase 
is attached to the new bulb and it would 
thus be shaken off. 

Any rainy day in November or Decem- 
ber clean the bulbs by removing the old 
ones that are still attached to the bottoms 
of the new ones, carefully separate the 
little ones which are called cormlets, and 
pack them in separate boxes. When 
finally cleaned the bulbs are sorted as to 
sizes and stored until spring.—Country 
Gentleman. 


The ravages of wireworms this year 
have been a very serious obstacle to the 
production of good crops of Gladiolus 
corms and even some of the commercial 
growers have suffered heavily. We would 
like to have some instructive information 
as to the habits of wireworms and the 
conditions under which they thrive espe- 
cially well. Then we will know how to 
provide a remedy for them, if indeed any 
remedy is possible. Let us hear from as 
many as possible on this subject. 





| 
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{ This department of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication. ]—Eprror. 





Striping of Niagara. 
To THE EDITOR :— 

Last spring I planted 100 corms of Niagara which 
were purchased from a prominent grower in this 
section. The flowers, instead of being a clear 
yellow as I expected, are striped with pink, and in 
some the stripes are more prominent than in 
others. Will you kindly advise if this is character- 
istic of this variety ? W. W.S. 

Answer :— Niagara is one of the best yel- 
lows. It is, however, a cream yellow and not 
what might be called a clear yellow. It 
also has the disadvantage that you state 
of frequently being tinged with pink or 
crimson. In some cases this is so pro- 
nounced as to be a very positive objection. 
The causes of this have not been fully 
explained, but we believe it is caused by 
an excess of potash in the soil, combined 
with weather conditions favorable to the 
action of same. If any one has a different 
opinion we would certainly be glad to 
know, but this has always been our idea 
of the causes of excess mottling in varie- 
ties which should be practically solid 
color. It is, of course, a question whether 
the best growth can be forced on Gladioli 
and the excess color avoided at the same 
time. 


Planting the Gladiolus. 


How far apart should Gladiolus bulbs be planted 
to avoid mixing? Some varieties are increasing 
in number, while I am losing others. A. B. 

In commercial culture Gladiolus bulbs 
are set in rows two or three feet apart, 
the bulbs in the rows their own diameter 
apart—that is, two-inch bulbs two inches 
apart. The furrow in which they are 
planted is four to six inches deep. In 
garden planting they are usually set four 
to eight inches apart. “Mixing” is not 
responsible for the loss of varieties, for 
this mixture of pollen, which may easily 
occur through the agency of insects, 
would only affect seed, not the original 
root. We often hear complaint that choice 
varieties have dwindled away, with the 
supposition that some have reverted to an 
original stock. This is accounted for by the 
fact that some varietics are much more 


robust than others, making new bulblets 
rapidly, and being less exhausted by 
flower-bearing. Anexhausted bulb, which 
was allowed to make seed, may be too 
used up to grow at all when planted the 
following Spring, while the strong grower 
may increase and multiply until it monop- 
olizes the collection. Some of the finest 
varieties, especially among pale-colored 
sorts, need extra care in this way, and if 
it is not given, the amateur grower may 
find he has mainly red sorts left. Give 
your Gladioli good care; cut the flower 
spikes before they fade, and your col- 
lection should remain intact—unless, in 
sharing with others, you give away a pre- 
ponderance of these slow growers.— Rural 
New Yorker. 





AN ARTISTIC STAGING OF GLADIOLI. 
(Courtesy of W. E. Kirchhoff Co.) 
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Cold Storage of Cut Flowers. 


Every florist knows that if he keeps his 
cut flowers in his refrigerator, which is the 
ordinary ice cooled affair and familiar to 
everyone, that they may be made to “stand 
up” for a longer period than if exposed 
to the ordinary air of hisshop. Not many 
florists know, however, that there are 
possibilities of using the regular cold stor- 
age plants or providing cold storage plants 
of their own for the storage of cut flowers 
en a considerable scale ; and, as the stor- 
age of tulips especially has been brought 
to our attention we are taking the op- 
portunity of giving the details of same. 

A large wholesale grower who has suc- 
cessfully handled tulips in cold storage 
states that he has cut them in all stages 
of development from perfectly green buds 
to well opened flowers. He says that 
buds just changing color are the best 
stage at which to cut them. Flowers 
which have already opened will mold and 
rot if kept for any length of time, and 
especially if the flowers touch each other 
and a drop of water happens to fall inside 
the flower. Green buds will open but the 
flower will not develop to its full size as 
it will if cut when further matured. Buds 
which are just turning color are as per- 
fect as they will be and they will not rot 
from moisture and will continue to grow 
and develop while in storage and open 
beautifully when brought to the light. 

The longest record of keeping of tulips 
in storage has been 17 days, and as these 
were apparently as good on removal from 
storage as the day they were cut, they 
were shipped toa distance of 600 miles 
occupying about 36 hours in transit and 
arrived in perfect condition. The weather, 
however, was reasonably cool at the time. 
It would seem, therefore, that it might 
be possible to cold store tulips for at least 
three weeks’ time and possibly longer 
under favorable conditions. 

The temperature at which they were 
held was 38°F. with perhaps a change of 
one degree either up or down during the 
time they were in storage. An ordinary 
galvanized iron pail was used for the 
storage package in which about two hun- 
dred tulips were placed. Only enough 
water to touch the stems was used, about 
two to three inches in the bottom of the 
pail. The tulips were not-wrapped in 
paper as is ‘sometimes done as it was 
shown by. experience that excluding the 
air caused a tendency to rot. Bunches of 
twenty-five were held together by a No. 
10 rubber band. The florist who gave the 
information as above outlined states that 
he believes that tulips may be stored for 
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30 days if cut at the proper stage of ma- 
turity. 

This same grower states that he has 
stored Gladioli at various times as well as 
other cut flowers, and he says that Gladi- 
oli are inclined to fade in storage and 
lack substance and keeping qualities when 
removed therefrom. He also states that 
the peony can be successfully held in 
storage, but details as to length of time, 
temperature suitable, packing and ma- 
turity of the buds when cut have not been 
given. MADISON COOPER in Cold. 


One of our Western correspondents 
wants to know if some of the professionals 
who go to the big Eastern shows will not 
tell the amateurs through the columns of 
THE: MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER just 
how they pack their flowers for shipment. 
He suggests that the shippers should have 
the best method so as to stand a better 
chance with the exhibitor living in or near 
the city where the show is held. We 
would be glad to have some suggestions 
along this line. 

Past issues of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER show several methods of build- 
ing shipping crates, but there are methods 
of packing the flowers solidly in boxes 
which are in more general use. 

The rate at which the subscription list 
of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is 
growing indicates the rapidity with which 
the Gladiolus is gaining in popularity. 
We hardly venture to predict the limits of 
the rosy future of the Gladiolus. 


Our columns bees been very crowded 
for two or three months and some very 
important matter is still awaiting publica- 
tion. 














‘ “WE are the originators of Princepine and 

the other choice varieties in quantity.’’ Send 
list for quotations on grins 
bulbs. wear only. I 
Pembroke, N. Y 


stock or large 
RCHHOFF C 





If you are a professional, commercial, or amateur 
grower, you will find the columns of 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 


brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture— 
on scientific, practical experiences—not on 
theoretical conclusions. 

In addition to its contributed articles by well 
known authorities on horticultural subjects, di- 
gests of the leading topics appearing in American 
and European horticultural journais are regularly 
published in the Chronicle. 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the official organ 
of the National Association of Gardeners, and the 
American Association of Park Superintendents. 
Published , $1.50 a year 

THE cunoncy PRESS, INC. 
236 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 




















M. F. WRIGHT 
Gladiolus Grower 


1906 Smith St. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 








Derby Gardens Gladioli 


List on coetiagtion, also Wholesale list 
for growers. 


John Hi. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 




















Rynveld Brothers 


caged 


Lisse (Holland) 


| New York semnened 44 Whitehall St. 








“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildflowers. 


$1.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Ill. 











| Wholesale Bulb-Growers and Exporters 








RARE PEONIES 


Therese, Mon’s. M. Cahuzac $3 ea. Send for list 
of largest collection of continental and £uro- 
pean varieties—Marcelle Dessert, Solange, Tou- | 
rangelle, Primevere, Mignon, Alsace Lorraine 
Mme. Auguste Dessert, Baroness Schroder, etc. | 


D.W. C. Ruff, Buena Vista Gardens, 
St. Paul. Minn. 
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GLADIOLI 


New varieties offered now for the first time: 


Gretchen Zang, Herada, Wamba, 
Evelyn Kirtland 


Last year introductions: 
Bertrex, Rose Wells, Easter Bells, 
Candidum, Bluvista 
All the best Standards----America, Niagara, Pendleton, 
May, Augusta, Canary Bird, Mrs. F. King 


Write for prices 


A.H. AUSTIN CO., 


Portage County 
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WAYLAND, OHIO 
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The New Orchid- 
Flowered Gladiolus 


(*“KUNDERDI TYPES”) 


With Wavy or Ruffled Petals 


The results of a lifetime of study in plant breeding work. 
No other collection in the world like these. Thousands of 
all new, altogether different sorts from any other strains. 


Also---The New Primulinus Race. with 
plain and ruffled petals, almost as large as 
the giant flowered kinds. 


Also---A new late flowering race to be 
offered for the first time in 1916. 


In addition to the many first class certificates and other 
awards granted our new varieties in America and abroad in 
recent years, one of our.new productions was awarded first 
honors as the best new variety at the Gladiolus Society’s 
exhibition at Newport in August. In November issue of 
“The Modern Gladiolus Grower” we will give you 
a list of names of some of our varieties which are 
offered on the market to-day by both ourselves and other 
growers. Watch for this as it will be a useful guide to 
buyers. 


Our 1916 Catalogue 


Will be ready about December. It will contain the 
best of cultural instructions and other most valuable infor- 
mation. Very handsomely illustrated. 


Send for Free Copy 


If you intend to grow the newest and finest Gladiolus you 
have ever seen. 


A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Ind. 




















GOLDEN KING 


was given an award of merit by the National 
Gladiolus Society of England July 29th, 1913 
and a First Class Certificate in 1914 


(For illustrated description see October number Modern Gladiolus Grower.) 


















We are growing a fine stock of many of the best new 
varieties for next season’s trade. 


Descriptive retail list free to all. 


We also have a wholesale list for those who buy in large 
quantities, as Seedsmen, Florists, Market Gardeners, 
Nurserymen and Professional Gladiolus Growers. 








G. D. BLACK, - Independence, Iowa 
retches rm . 


you will depend on Independence, lowa 


Childs Grower of 
for superior Choice Gladioli 


| Gladioli | am cutting the finest ever, in- 

cluding some fine new sorts. 
then it will be better 
for you and us. 














Send in your orders and bids 
for FALL DELIVERY 


dees | JOHNLEWISCHILDS,Inc. | | catalog of Mires an 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. Named Sorts. 
































SUMING AUN 
3 for cash 3 = Cladioli F 
= Throughout Septem) er we will = a 0 arm 
= give a discount of one-third = : 
= from our Blue Book prices, on = Twenty-five years in the work. Test- 
=  Peonies, Iris, Hardy Phlox,and = ing Novelties, Pollenating by hand 
= other perennials. = and production of — a gs are 
= = Specia’ties here. Among the varie- 
= POSTAGE PREPAID = ties originated here, and new widely 
= on small lots, Jarger lotsby ex- = known, are the following: 
= press with extras added. If = . ‘ 
= you haven't received a copy = America Orient Maple shade 
= of our Blue Book, send for it = 
= now, and save the discount = Klondyke Rose Queen Royalty 
= No orders will be accepted at = Victory Golden Queen  Beacon-Fire 
= this rate postmarked laterthan 23 Ophir Delicatissima Ashes of Roses 
= OCTOBER Ist = i : 
= WE need the money, YOU 2 | including Golden Measure.th: creat 
= want to beautify your home. = new English Yqllow, end aa other 
= Let’s get acquainted. = novelties nd for catalogue 
= . = | WILBUR A. CHRISTY, Prop. 
= ° ’ 

__ The Grinnell Nursery Z oh 
2 Grimell - - - - - Towa = | 315N. Tod Ave, Warren, Ohio 
Sill MUTUALS AGUA LULL 




















RIVERBANK GARDENS 


Beside growing the best varieties of Gladioli I offer 
the following stock, true to name: 


HY ACINTHS 


King of the Biues (Indigo blue), L’ Innocence (pure white), Grand Maitre 
(light blue), Roi des Belges (carmine), La Grandesse (largest 
pure white), Gertrude (deep rose). 
35 cents per doz., $2.00 per 100. Special price in large lots. 


DARWIN TULIPS 


I have carefully tested over 150 varieties of these tulips and can recommend 
the following as the best and most satisfactory. 


Baronne de la Tonnaye 
Carmine rose shaded soft pink. Early 
‘orcer. 
Clara Butt 
Clear pink flushed salmon. Fine late 
forcer. 


Gretchen 
Pale rose ground flushed white. Very 
ne appearance. 
Pride of Haarlem 
Magnificently formed immense flow- 
ers, brilliant deep salmon rose, 
Gesneriana Lutea _ Shaded scarlet, blue base. 
Pure golden yellow. While not a Dar- Mixed 
win it is identical! in style. Well balanced assortment. 


All varieties the same price. 25c. per doz. $1.50 per 100. 
Shipped by mail oi express, carefully packed and labeled, at buyer’s expense. 


Raymond W. Swett, Saxonville, Mass. 



































Prices on Bulbs are DOWN 


nee You can buy cheaper bulbs, but I offer the finest the earth pro-— 
i duces. You can buy no better. Look: 


Each Doz. 100 1000 

Any color Exhibition size Hyacinths, for in 

or out doors. I select from named kinds 10c. $1.00 
Unnamed second size Hyacinths, any color 

—the size sold as first by most seedsmen 5c. 50 
Tulips, choice named kinds, single, any color 3 $1.35 
Tulips, choice named kinds, double, any color 40 2.25 
Tulips, best mixed, single, (very finest) .20 1.10 
Narcissi, finest mixed, single ~ - - 30 1.75 
Narcissi, finest Vum Sion, double -— - 35 2.25 
Crocus, finest mixed, - - - - 10 50 $4.75 
Easter Lily bulbs, first size, - - - 25c. 


If you don’t see what sou want, ask for it. 


PAUL L. WARD, 
Grower of Quality Bedding Plants Hillsdale, Mich. 

















| GLADIOLUS NIAGARA 


| 

After growing this magnificent variety another season we can recommend 
it as one of the most satisfactory varieties on the market. Color a soft, 
delicate cream. Flowers immense size. Foliage sturdy, dark green. 
Splendid for cut flowers. 

| 


THE PERKINS-KING CO. 


West Mentor, Ohio 




















Three years in succession 


at the Annual Show cf the Gladiolus Society of Ohio 
we have received FIRST PRIZE on our new red 
pacer HAZEL HARVEY. This means something. 


Munsell & Harvey, Growers of Gadioli, Ashtabula, Ohio 
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GLADIOLI 


I have more than 50 
varieties of Gladioli to 
offer. These include 
the standard varieties 
and my specialties. 


Send for Wholesale or Retail List. 
E. E. STEWART 
Brooklyn - - Michigan 


hee 
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Bidwell § Fobes 


Growers of American 
Grown Gladiolus 
Bulbs. 


Bulbs of Quality. 


Kinsman - * Obio 
































0c 





200c———1 
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Now it is Time to Contract for 
Darwin or Tall Growing Tulips 


to plant between the rows of Gladioli. 
in spring of the year and their foliage nicely protects 
the Gladioli when coming out of the ground. If 
planted four or five inches deep the ground can nicely 
be worked during the summer on top of the bulbs 
and they can remain there for years, being hardy. 


They flower 


We are at your disposal for further information about the 
varieties to grow, with colored lithographs and prices. 


C. Keur & Sons, Hillegom, Holland 


American Branch, 8/10 Bridge St., New York 


Ds eecerenncenememeniniuiiniadinineimens 




















Growing! 
Growing! 


Growing! 


May we not have your name 
on our mailing list ? 


Joe Coleman 
Grower 


Lexington - - - Obio 

















Grow Your 
Own Stock-—- 


Bulblets per 1000 post free: 
America - $40 — Butterfly $1.00 
4 a . j 


gu 22. | - 

Chic: White .50 Meadowvale - 

i - 40 Mrs. F. King - .40 
50 Mrs. F. Pendie’n 2.00 
Geo. Paul - .70 Panama - 2.00 
Gl’y of Holland 1.00 Pink Augusta - 
Halley . 60 Pink sooty 
Hohenstauffen .75 Primul. Hybrids 

aVan - 1.00 Pres. Taft - 
Independence .35 Princepine 
: oa Rouge Torch 

Kunderdi Glory .75 Taconic 


ss 
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A new illustrated catalog wili be issued 
later. Do you want one? 


Clark W. Brown 
Ashland - - - - Mass. 





P. S.—I was awarded First at Newport for 
the best new light seedling and at Hart- 
ford I received First for the best new 
seedling. I shall have a limited number 
of my own seedling mixture for sale this 
winter at $5.00 per 100. Order now. 
































CLEAR EYE PINK PROGRESSION 
Flowers from bulblets planted April Flowers from bulblets planted April 


1, 1915. Cut August 15, 1915. 13, 1915. Cut July 28, 1915. 


now ready. Drop acard.and ask at once 
for 2 copy which will be mailed direct 
after receipt of application. 


= illustrated catalogue of Gladioli is 


It contains ninety of the newest and best 
standard varieties. 


Don’t order before you have seen our 
prices for the autumn of 1915 and 
spring of 1916. 


Firma P. Vos Mz 


Sassenheim, Holland 















































Three Beautiful 
Har New Gladioli 


Modesta—This is the name of a very 
beautiful houttertiy, which this gladiolus re- 
sembles in its coloring, and the remarkable 
manner in which the colors are arranged, 

produces an almost perfect reproduction 
: hlox of this butterfly. The dominant color is a 
rich Bordeaux purple, with blotches of 
he oe field wane ts yellow on the —— er blotches tha : 
rel si a » pores give the fi eee the Cotterd 
plants consisting of many = as 
standard varieties besides Venice A dainty and distinct new color for 
“ . Venet >t 
. few of my own — tals having a blotch of sulphur - + 
i i j strij with ox-heart red. ry free fiower- 
uction which are jewels. ing, and one of the earliest to loom. 
rae Se snes ae Wellesley—A etty ila pik the 
the last of September until two Two lower. petals of a $0 ~ A with "4 
i H tl it 
planting is stopped by frost, = ioe a ee on , 
or in the spring. 

New Catalog ready in December containing the nevelties 

Both wholesale and reiail. of merit and the best of the standard varieties. 
Write for catalog. | i : 
Willis E. Fryer L. Merton Gage, Prop. 














a > * Natick - - - - Massachusetts 

















Catalogue Trade 


Besides a full general line of Gladioli suitable for 
mail order trade, we ca General High Grade 
Mixtures, Special Color Mixtures, and the follow- 
ing notabie named kinds, at present very popu- 
lar with amateurs— 


Chas. L. Hutchinson, Chicago Salmon, 
Mrs. W. S. Brewster, Mary Blackman, 
Princeps, Margaret, Chicago White, 
Mrs. Francis King, Ruffled Glory, 
Augusta. Primulinus “Sunbeam” 


REMEMBER we can supply strictly first size bulbs for counter 
trade and, where wanted, medium sized bulbs for mail trade. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. NEW YORK, 43 Barclay St. 
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“The Gladiolus Beautiful” 


“MRS. FRANK PENDLETON,” the Brilliant Pink Wonder 

















“e E « Winner of Awards 

Rs “3 and Prizes at Bos- 

Each - - 15c. ns ton, Worcester, 

Four - - 50Oc. es Rochester, New 
Dozen - $1.50 =] 


York, Baltimore, 
100 - - $7.50 ' Chicago, London, 
Post. prepaid. ; etc. 


Special Offer to Gilemis and the Trade 
I will quote prices per 1000 on small bulbs and bulblets so low 
that all can stock up with this beautiful variety. Cut bloomssell 
for double the price of the old florist sorts. 

Send for free catalog of varieties grown at 


BROOKLAND GARDENS, 


S. E. Spencer, Prop., Lexington St., WOBURN, MASS. 
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